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POOR LAWS AND PROVISION FOR THE DESTITUTE. 


Tue simple fact, that man has been created “ male and 
female,” is sufficient evidence that society, or the social state, 
is as much a condition of man’s existence, as it is to live by 
food, or to breathe the air. For this purpose have we been 
endowed with those strong natural instincts which draw 
human beings together; instincts of love and sympathy, 
which, by producing mutual attachment and mutual depend- 
ence, bind societies into tribes, clans, or nations, and preserve 
the race from extinction. 

And yet these very instincts, strong and powerful as they 
are, evince how decidedly man is a creature intended for moral 
and intellectual culture, and to have his very appetites brought 
under the power of a sound public opinion. What, for in- 
stance, is so strong and beautiful as the love of parents for 
their offspring, especially of that of the mother for the child ? 


nence and endurance ; and but for its power whole races would 
have repeatedly perished. But we all know that the question 
has been asked— 
*« Can the fond mother e’er forget, 
The infant whom she bore ? 
And can its plaintive cries be heard, 
Nor move compassion more?” 
And we know the answer to the question— 
** She may forget ; nature may fail 
A parent’s heart to move.” 

All past history shows too truly that she may forget; and 
though from the natural strength of the instinct one might 
think that it required no aid from without, there is clear and 
unquestionable evidence that the mother’s love for her infant 
must be acted on by moral and intellectual cultivation, in order 
to produce its most precious fruit. 

Thus we find, that from the earliest periods, amongst various 
nations of the world, and in ancient and modern times, the 
practices of infanticide and child-exposure have prevailed. 
True, the chief share in the guilt belongs to the more selfish 
father, for the mother’s instinct clings to the infant whose 
being has been identified with her own. Still mothers have 
largely shared in this fearful practice, and have been too gene- 
rally guilty of flinging away the precious life committed to 
their care. 

The practice of child-murder prevailed, and was even legal- 
ised, in renowned and polished Greece; it was not legalised, 
but it was extensively permitted, in ancient and iron-handed 
Rome ; it was a fearfully common practice during the 
middle ages of Europe; it has prevailed to a tremendous 
extent in Hindostan, in spite of all our efforts to prevent it; 
it is practised in China; and it nearly depopulated many of 
the Polynesian islands. “The exposition of children,” says 
Gibbon, “ was the prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity ; 
it was sometimes prescribed, often permitted, almost always 
practised with impunity by the nations who never entertained 
the Roman ideas of paternal power; and the dramatic poets, 
who appeal to the human heart, represent with indifference a 
popular custom which was palliated by the motives of eco- 
nomy and compassion.” This testimony of the great historian 
completely justifies the assertion of Paul, when, amongst 











| because they were necessary. 


other characteristics of his day, he speaks of a vast multitude 
as being “without natural affection.” The love of ease, and 
the difficulty of obtaining subsistence, act as powerful neutral- 
isers of that “ natural affection” which is one of our instincts; 
and wherever there prevails a low standard of appetite mo- 
rality, there will be a low standard of natural affection, unless 
counteracted by other circumstances which may render chil- 
dren an object of solicitude and desire. 

The following quotation, describing the practice of child- 
murder, as it prevails at the present day in China, gives us an 
idea of the causes of its origin, and of the classes amongst 
whom it prevails, not only in that great empire, but generally 
throughout the world :— 

“ Infanticide, too, which is practised on a greater scale and 
with less scruple than among any other people, is a deep stain 
on their character. Difficulty of subsistence is pleaded as 


tie ptt : | the excuse ; and it must be admitted that the crime prevails 
The latter instinct has been, in all ages, the type of perma- | 


only among the lowest and most destitute class. It is said to 
have become general in the reign of Chi-hoang-ti, when land 
was first made private property, and it continued to take root 
during the troubles with which the empire was afterwards 
afflicted. It is most common in great cities, and among the 
population who occupy the rivers and canals; while it is nearly 
unknown in the rural districts*.” 

It is, at least, a palliation, to find that child-murder arises 
primarily from difficulty of obtaining subsistence. In the 
earlier ages of the world, before men began to crowd and 
jostle each other, and vast tracts called for hands to till the 
soil, or tend the flocks, children were desired and prized, 
But when a large population, 


| moving about over a pre-occupied soil, find a difficulty of ob- 
| taining the means of existence, children become to them an 


object of dread ; and if public feeling is dull upon the subject, 
their lives are sacrificed with but little remorse. But though 
difficulty of subsistence may be the first cause of infanticide, 
a love of ease or pleasure becomes a second. Wherever 
manners are profligate, and men and women think only of 
living for their own selfish enjoyment, children are dreaded, 
because they interfere with that freedom which selfishness 
desires. The two causes may be combined ; and to these 
two may be added a third cause, which acts powerfully in 
countries where the tone of public opinion is somewhat ele- 
vated—namely, the sense of shame, and dread of exposure. 
But confining ourselves to the first two causes, we may remark, 
that sad indeed must be the state of the country, where love 
of selfish ease or pleasure, and a difficulty of obtaining sub- 
sistence, go hand in hand, to root up the tender blossoms of 
humanity, and “ fling them, like worthless weeds, away.” 
Moses directed his attention to the natural instincts of 
human nature amongst the Jews. He knew that God, at the 
first, made man “ male and female,” and in his own person he 
set the example of one husband to one wife. But the ideas 
relative to the connexion of the sexes had fallen into a low 
state, (long before the time of Moses,) amongst the progeni- 
tors of the Jews; and though Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were affectionate husbands, they but little understood the true 


relations of man and woman. Moses, therefore, reluctantly 





* Edinburgh Cabinet Library,—Cuina. 
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permitted polygamy and divorce amongst the Jews, sane 
he could not change deeply-rooted national habits: but he 
hemmed these permissions with many regulations ; and, as if 
to counterbalance their evils, he directed strong attention to 
the condition and rights of children. So effectually did he suc- 
ceed in this latter object, that the love of children, and the 
desire for them, became a religious, as well as a natural sen- 
timent amongst the Jews. Their poets sang of them, their 
moralists spake of them, and their prophets blessed them ; 
children were the good man’s arrows, with which he defended 
his house, and “ happy was he who had his quiver full of 
them ;” they were also “olive plants round his table,” the 
ornaments of his household ; parents were to teach their chil- 
dren the law, while children were solemnly warned that the 
very eagles of the valley would pick out the eyes of the 
disobedient. 

If the Jewish sentiment relative to children had pervaded 
the ancient world, it would have done much to mitigate the 
horrors of what Gibbon terms “ the prevailing and stubborn 
vice of antiquity.” But it was reserved for Christianity to do 
that for the world which Moses had achieved for the Jews. 
Jesus himself “ took little children in his arms, and blessed 
them”—one of the most affecting incidents of his life ; and his 
apostles went over the Roman empire, proclaiming, amongst 
other greater matters, that children were to be obedient to their 
parents, and that parents were to love their children, and not 
to be bitter against them. Christianity has elevated the con- 
dition of women ; and it has preserved the lives of thousands | 
of infants, and given them a place in the laws of nations. We 
know, indeed, that a noble Roman matron produced her 
children to a rich but vulgar visitor, who asked to see her 
jewels—her children were her jewels, her noblest ornaments. 
But this was the sentiment of a cultivated mind. Such 
a feeling was not a universal one ; and, as already stated, 
infanticide was a common practice in the Roman empire, 
until, by the spread of Christianity, public opinion was so 
elevated, that the emperor Constantine the Great, and after- 
wards Valentinian, classed the destruction of infants with the 
crime of murder, and subjected the perpetrators to the punish- 
ment of murder. 

Christianity thus succeeded in refining the mere instinct of 
our nature into a moral principle ; and wherever it prevailed, 
we might thenceforward expect to hear no more of child-murder. 
But the exposure of children became a common practice 
during what are called the middle ages. The influx of the 
barbarous naticns, and the restless and perpetual movements 
of great masses of men for war and plunder, not only lowered 
the standard of morality, but unsettled all the common rela- 
tions of life. But throughout all that long and unhappy 
period, we find Christianity labouring to counteract the evils 
of barbarism, It was the sight of beautiful Anglo-Saxon chil- 
dren in the slave-market of Reme which caused the introduc- 
tion, once more, of religion into our island, after it had been 
extinguished ; and it was the sight of infants, exposed in the 
Streets of Rome, or drowned in the Tiber, which led to the 
introduction of Foundling Hospitals amongst the charitable 
institutions of Europe. The attention of pope Innocent III. 
Was drawn, in the year 1198, to the matter; and “it was 


thought that by providing a ane aon pic might deposit 
their illegitimate children in safety, without being subject to 
any inquiry or exposure, the frequent recurrence of the crime 
of child-murder would be prevented. For this purpose, a 
turning-box was fixed in an opening of the wall in a retired 
part of the building, in which the child being deposited by the 
mother in the night, and a bell being rung at the same time, 
the watch inside turned the box, and took the infant, which, 
from that moment, was placed under the protection of the 
institution, was nursed and educated, and afterwards appren- 
ticed to some trade or profession. Those parents who were 
in hopes of being able to acknowledge their child at some 
future time, placed a mark or note with it, by which it was 
afterwards known when they came to claim it, and it was 
restored to them on their defraying the expense incurred for 
its maintenance.” 

At a later period, a remarkable man devoted himself to the 
task of rescuing children from destruction, whom he found 
lying in the streets of Paris. Vincent de Paul, who may 
almost be termed the patron saint of France, was one of those 





characters who adorn catholicism. He was born in 1576, and 
| died in 1660; having, during his life, had some singular ad- 

ventures. When on a coasting voyage along the coast of 
| France, the vessel in which he sailed was taken by Algerine 
| corsairs, and he was carried to Barbary, and detained for years 
| asaslave. He converted his master to Christianity, and with 

him escaped in a boat to France; and his whole after-life 
was one continued act of devotedness to his religious duties 
and profession. He founded a missionary establishment in 
Paris, which aimed at nothing short of converting the entire 
world, by sending out missionaries to every part of the earth ; 
and certainly, if the scheme was too magnificent even for the 
devoted energy of Vincent de Paul, it did accomplish no little 
portion of its purposes during his life-time, though the iasti- 
tution degenerated after his death. A man, however, may be 
the director of a great charitable institution, and yet have but 
little of the charitable in his own soul ; it is the minor acts of 
a man’s life which tell his real character. Look at our pic- 
ture :—Vincent de Paul picking his steps through the snow, 
in the rugged and unformed streets of Paris, and rescuing the 
poor children, left either to perish, or for pity. Numbers of 
children were, in his time, left in the streets ; and he exerted 
himself to provide an asylum for them. This, which was at 
first supported by private subscriptions, became afterwards a 
national institution, under the title of “ Hépital des Enfans- 
trouves.” 

Vincent de Paul was canonised after his death; and his 
memory and name are deeply venerated by the catholics of 
France. A fine group in white marble, of Vincent de Paul and 
foundlings, adorns one of the churches of Paris; one of the 
finest and most popular prints of the modern French school 
represents him pleading the cause of the orphans before Louis 
XIII. ; and a very popular print, sold extensively at French 
country fairs, is a highly-coloured picture, representing him as 
carried to heaven by the departed spirits of orphan children 
—a poetical idea. 

The wealthy establishment called the Foundling Hospital 
of London was established by a man who trod in the steps of 
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Vincent de Paul, or, rather, who was moved by the same reli- 
giously-humane spirit. It was the more remarkable in the 
case of our London friend of the orphans and the abandoned, 
that instead of being, like Vincent de Paul, an ecclesiastic, he 
belonged to a profession rather calculated to blunt than to 
deepen sensibility. Captain Thomas Coram, the master of a 
merchant vessel, used in his “daily walks abroad,” to be 
shocked by seeing children exposed in. the streets of Lon- 
don ; and he devoted himself to getting an asylum provided 
forthem. This was about a century ago. It cost him years 
of exertion to achieve his object—but at last, in 1739, he had 
the satisfaction of obtaining a charter of incorporation for what 
is at present one of the richest charitable institutions of our 
metropolis. 

Here we pause, just as we have arrived at the most import- 
ant part of our subject. The subject entered upon in our 
previous Number—* Convicts and the Convict System,”— 
links itself with poor laws and the right of society to provide 
for the destitute. Both demand more serious and thoughtful 
consideration than we are able to give them: but we will 
endeavour to say something about them in an early Number. 





THE PARISIAN AT SEA. 

{This story, from the French of Eugéne Sue, is given as an illustration of 
French sea-life, as described by an author who may be termed the Smollett 
of France.’ The lower classes of Parisians are considered to be as awkward 
at sea as a cockney of the olden time, to whom a voyage to Gravesend was a 
great undertaking, and one to Margate very perilous: the English reader 
will therefore see the drift of the “* Parisian at Sea.”’] 

Maruievu GuicHarp was son of Jean Guichard, locksmith, in 
the Rue Saint Benoit. Mathieu Guichard was about seventeen 
years of age; he was of middling stature, thin, nervous, and pale; 
his eyes were grey ; his hair brown, bright, and silky ; his counte- 
nance announced a singular combination of cunning and simpli- 
city, of insolence and liveliness ; his pale, livid complexion wore 
that dull, sickly, faded hue peculiar to the children of the poor and 
working class in Paris. Such was the physical formation of 
Mathieu Guichard. 

In his moral character—if Mathieu ever had a moral principle 
—Mathieu was insolent, jeering, covetous, lascivious, lazy, and 
gluttonous; sullen and spiteful, because deficient in physical 
strength; neither an unbeliever, nor a believer, nor a sceptic, but 
as indifferent as a fallen angel in matters of religion, and never 
invoking the name of God except in so detestable a manner, that 
it would have been better not to invoke it at all. But, in truth, 
this must not be laid to the charge of the poor child; the first 
words which his father, Jean Guichard, an old artilleryman, 
taught him to lisp were oaths the most frightful. that can be ima- 
gined. This was the relaxation, the delight of the veteran ; in the 
evening, after his fatiguing day’s work, he found a supreme plea- 
sure in seating himself near his fireless forge, and there placing 
Mathieu in his rough leathern apron, he amused himself, like a 
happy fellow, in listening to the blasphemies which came from 
that childish mouth ; and to his wife, who sometimes ventured to 
speak of prayers, the blessed Virgin, and the infant Jesus, he 
replied—‘‘ I have neither been baptised, nor gone to confession, 
nor done anything of that sort ; I only married you before the civic 

authorities ; and I do not wish my son to be a calottin*® or a 
jesuit.’”’ 





* The nickname for a priest; who is so called from the calotte or leather 


Now, Mathieu did not deceive the wishes of his excellent father 
—he was not a jesuit, the worthy child! At ten years of age, he 
kicked his mother, insulted old men, stole nails in order to go and 
sell them, did nothing in the shop, received famous threshings 
from his father, and passed his days abroad. At twelve, Mathieu 
had, as the saying is, “ felt the tender passion,” broken windows, 
fought with the guard, and become a supernumerary at some of 
the lower theatres. The course of these enormities only con- 
tinued to increase, and the torrent of his excesses became such 
that it threatened to engulf the reputation, honour, and domestic 
arrangements of Jean Guichard, who, by way of a dike, had in 
vain opposed to the said torrent a multitude of elm and ash sticks, 
which had been broken with a crash upon Mathieu’s back, with- 
out changing in any way his scapegrace habits. But fortunately 
Jean Guichard recollected a silly popular tradition, common 
enough in France, but especially at Paris, which consists in consi- 
dering the naval and merchant services as kinds of hulks, or sinks, 
into which all the dregs of society may be thrown. Thus, let a 
boy of family commit any of those charming pieces of folly which 
unfortunately are only committed in the dawn of life, the chief 
relations assemble, and gravely pronounce that the Don Juan 
must be shipped, and sent to sea to bite the bridle. If a young 
gentleman, fond of playing about the streets, becomes the terror of 
the neighbourhood, no longer places any limit to his profligacy, 
after having threatened him with the magistrate, prison, and the 
galleys, this dreadful crescendo is finished by saying—‘‘ The only 
thing is to make him powder-monkey!’’ which is proof enough 
that he was, in general, master of that profession. 

One morning, Guichard senior entered his son’s garret, who, 
by I know not what chance or irregularity of conduct, happened 
to have slept under the paternal roof. On opening his eyes, 
Mathieu shuddered, for he saw that his father had not a stick. 

‘* He is going to strangle me !’’ thought the wretched boy. 

‘¢ Listen, Mathieu,”’ said his father, coolly ; “you are fifteen 
you are the worst fellow that I know—blows are of no avail—you 
will finish by the guillotine. I have been a soldier—I am an honest 
man—so that things cannot go on in this way. You will just 
come along with me to Havre.’’ 

+ When 

‘¢ Immediately ; dress yourself.’’ 

Mathieu said not a word; dressed himself, threw a glance to- 
wards the door, took two steps, and at one leap was on the first 
step of the staircase; but the author of his days had followed his 
movements, and Mathieu felt himself grasped by the large hands 
of the locksmith. 

‘© Not so fast, my boy,’ said the latter: and he preceded his 
son into the shop—sent his wife, who was sobbing, to fetch a 
cabriolet-—jumped into it with his son Mathieu, who felt a tear start 
in his eyes when he saw his mother on her knees near the forge, 
and weeping—but weeping fit to break her heart. 

‘¢ Coachman, to the diligence,’’ said Jean Guichard. 

From the cabriolet Mathieu stepped into the diligence, accom- 
panied by his father, who did not leave him fora second. The 
next day they were at Havre. 

In all mercantile sea-ports, there are some publicans who board 
and lodge seamen out of employ. When they are shipped, they 
pay what they owe their landlord; and if they land again, they 
return to eat at his house what they have laid up during the 
cruise ; then credit again succeeds ready money, and there is no 
end to this until a wave off Cape Horn, or a white squall between 
the tropics, puts an end to this alternation of good and bad luck. 
To-this description of tavern it is, then, that officers in the mer- 





cap which he wears. 





chant service resort to recruit their crews. 
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The conductor of the diligence, to whom Jean Guichard im- 
parted his plan, recommended him, in consequence, to the land- 
lord of the ‘‘ Endless Cable,’’ giving him also some information. 
In the first place, Mathieu was locked up in a little room, duly 
bolted, which was only opened the following morning, about nine 
o'clock. 

*‘ There is the fine fellow,’’ said Jean Guichard, on entering, 
to a rather fat man, thickset, of dark and ruddy complexion, show- 
ing him his son. 

“Ts that all?’’ said the fat man. ‘‘ Why, that chap would 
not be fit to light my cabin-boy’s pipe, if he did smoke.” 

** You promised me, captain.” 

‘* | have promised, and will abide by it. The breeze is favour- 
able; I sail at eleven—it is now nine. Come, march. Parisian ! 
you are well named; but I shall rebaptise you, and in two days 
you will be called ‘ Broken-backed.’ ”’ 

Mathieu Guichard clearly perceived what lay in store for him ; 
he glanced with wonderful rapidity at the chances he had of 
escaping or opposing his father’s wishes ; but finding none, he 
resigned himself to his fate. 

Jean Guichard said to him, ‘‘ Come, Mathieu, amend—shake 
hands—become a good lad, and you will sec us again.”’ 

‘‘Never!”’ replied Mathieu, escaping from his father’s last 
embrace; and walking at the heels of the captain, he began to hum, 
“Oh! no, no, I shall never see thee more! ”’ 

“‘ But suppose he does not return?” thought the locksmith, 
Bah!” he rejoined, ‘‘the stray pigeon always returns to its 
house.”” Nevertheless, Jean Guichard for a long time was very 
melancholy. 

La Charmante Louise, a brig of 180 tons burden, bound for 
Pernambuco, had sailed from Havre five days, carrying the sole 
heir of the Guichard family ; for Mathieu had been duly shipped 
as cabin-boy. This being the type and prototype of the popula- 
tion of Paris, which is said to be (I know not why) so silly and 
surprised at everything—was not astonished at anything, because 
he found analogies for everything. Whena sailor showed him the 
mainmast of the brig, saying, ‘“* Parisian, you are not the one to 
climb up there,’’ Mathieu replied scornfully, 

“‘ Wide awake! why, I have scores of times climbed up a greasy 
pole; and that is somewhat different from ascending those 
ropes.’’ 

As his agility seemed to be questioned, the Parisian ascended 
with the activity of a squirrel to the top of the mainmast, without 
passing through lubber’s hole, and descended by the mainstay, as 
proud as a rope-dancer. 

‘* What has his fool of a father been telling me?”’ asked the 
captain of himself, on seeing Mathieu’s dexterity ; ‘‘ for, after all, 
his son is not so bad.”’ 

The breeze was fresh, and the waves were rolling tolerably high; 
the sailors expected to see the Parisian cast up his accounts. Not 
at all; the Parisian had not the slightest symptom of sea-sickness; 
he nibbled his biscuit, tore his beef apart with his teeth of steel, 
drank two portions of wine, because he had stolen one from a 
sailor’s mess, and was in the fore part of the vessel smoking his 
pipe. 

“* But does not the rolling of the vessel affect you, you savage ?” 
said a sailor to him, considerably disappointed—for he reckoned 
uot only on enjoying the sight of the Parisian’s contortions, but, 
moreover, on drinking his wine whilst he was afflicted with sea- 

sickness. 

** Wide awake ! ” coolly replied Mathieu, between two puffs of 
smoke; ‘I have played at see-saw and rode on a round-about 
too often in the Champs Elysées, for this to annoy me.’’ And 








this answer was accompanied by enormous whirlwinds of smoke, 
which for an instant concealed the Parisian from all eyes. 

When the smoke cleared off, the captain’s face appeared smil- 
ing; he had heard all, and said to himself, “ His father decidedly 
is an old fool, and his son is far better than he is.’’ So addressing 
Mathieu, ‘‘ From to-day, my boy, you are no longer cabin-boy, 
but novice.” 

‘** Just as you like,’’ said Mathieu, with indifference. 

The next day, the captain, who saw everything, perceiving only 
the five sailors on watch upon deck, descended to the orlop-deck, 
stopped his step on approaching the fore part, for he heard a great 
noise of voices—it was the Parisian again. 

‘‘ The scoundrel has passed directly—it is unfair; he shall be 
keel-hanled—keel-haul him.”’ 

‘* T will, if you wish it,”’ said the Parisian with frightful oaths ; 
“but I will revenge myself. I am single-handed, but that is no 
matter. Stand off.” 

‘* But, you beggar,” said an orator, ‘‘ what do you mean by not 
being sea-sick, and by climbing to the top of the mast as 
quick as we can—eh? It is a trick to curry favour with the 
officers.” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said the others in chorus, “he does it on purpose.” 

** Listen,” said the Parisian; ‘‘ if one of you, singly, wishes to 
have aset-to with me, let us take one of these iron-pointed things 
apiece,’’ (he pointed to some marline-spikes;) ‘‘ and settle it like 
good fellows.” ; 

“« Done,’”’ said the spokesman. 

“ Decidedly, it is the father who deserves to be keel-hauled,” 
thought the captain; “and the son is an excellent fellow.” 

And the captain interposing his authority, the discussion ceased ; 
but that evening the combat did take place, and was in favour of 
the Parisian. 

Having thus ably acquitted himself in his repeated trials, the 
Parisian was no longer teased on board, but enjoyed the esteem of 
his officers, and the friendship of his tes 

(To be concluded.] 








TRIP TO THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


On the 12th of May of this present year, three commercial men 
(of whom the writer was one) took their passage from London in 
the steamer to Hamburgh, intending to pass thence to St. Peters- 
burgh by way of Lubeck. The intention of the parties was to visit 
Moscow also; but hindrances, partly from scanty time allowed, 
partly from a domestic calamity at home, having befallen one of 
our number, that intention, much to our regret, was not acted on, 
Still, as we made no inactive use of our eyes and ears amid the 
strange lands we passed through, it is hoped that something may 
have been gathered in the hasty trip, that will be found not alto- 
gether profitless or uninteresting. Some of our readers may at a 
future time be called, or attracted, to visit the regions of the 
North ; and they will be glad, before passing thither, to learn 
somewhat of the experiences of those of their own standing in 
society who have gone before them. And first of the actual exist- 
ing “means and appliances’’ for speeding the hyperborean 
traveller on his way. 

The steam-boat starts for Hamburgh at least once a week, and 
the voyage usually lasts three days ; the price five guineas, and the 
accommodation not of the best. In ‘‘ making’’ the mouth of the 
Elbe, we arrive at Cuxhaven—the outer port, as it may be called, 
of Hamburgh, to which it belongs, in a proprietary as well ai 
political sense, having a government with similar privileges and 
jurisdiction. Its magistrates, like those of that great Hanse 
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town, are elected from among the merchants of the place. It is 
a neat town, though small, and is said to contain some good inns. 
An intercourse of passage-vessels, sailing regularly twice a week, 
is maintained between this place and Harwich. 

From Cuxhaven to Hamburgh is a distance of sixty miles. The 
banks of the Elbe are not particularly interesting at any time, and 
the season was, besides, early. Great numbers of storks usually 
frequent its margin. These birds are held in great esteem by the 
natives of the north of Germany. Why they are so, it might be 
difficult to account for, (they are celebrated, indeed, for their filial 
piety !) but woe to the alien rash enough to level a tube against any 
of them ; we would not ensure his life for a trifle. 

Hamburgh now is, in some respects, what Antwerp was for- 
merly—“ the world’s exchange,’’ and its port is crowded with the 
ships of all nations, from whom no custom-dues whatever are 
exacted. This great Hanse or Free town, being a community, in the 
original sense of the term, is governed by its own ‘‘ merchant 
princes,”’ elected from among the respectable citizens generally. 
Its (resident) population is said to be about 120,000. The river 
Elbe is here a noble stream, and communicates with several of the 
principal navigable rivers of Germany. It has been remarked by 
many English travellers, that Hamburgh has much the air of one 
of our own old-fashioned country-towns, in times when railways 
were not. The streets are straight, and of formal, not to say of 
funereal aspect. Many of them ‘sadly want clearing,” as an 
American would say, of numerous lines of ill-conditioned and most 
melancholy-looking lines of trees, which the wisdom of the Ham- 
burghers’ forefathers have planted thereon. The untravelled, who 
“live at home at ease,’’ think such ornaments would be very fine 
things to adorn our streets withal. We know not if the direct 
contrary opinion (which is ours) be common, but we think their 
absence no loss. In the first place, trees never grow well in such 
situations ; and if they did, it would still be a pity, for they would 
just be so much the more in the way of a free circulation of air 
and an unobstructed diffusion of light. In the principal streets of 
Hamburgh are broad canals for the convenience of trade, in which 
the water rises and falls with the tide. The cathedral is a noble 
structure; of remarkable buildings there are not many; the 
Exchange, however, is handsome. The prevailing religion is Lu- 
theran, which here is somewhat intolerant of exercise, especially 
towards the Jews, who are treated with a Mussulman-like con- 
tempt and exclusion. 

Attona, which joins to Hamburgh, just as Westminster does 
to London, is under different (and more tolerant) sway—that of the 
king of Denmark. Itis the south-east limit of what was once the 
independent duchy of Holstein. This latter country is fertile and 
beautiful, having in many portions of its surface something of the 
appearance of the best-cultivated parts of our own matchless 
island. We use the last epithet advisedly. We speak not in 
untravelled ignorance, at all events, if under the influence of pa- 
triotic misapprehension, when we say emphatically, that “‘ there is 
no place like our (island) home.’’ There is a velvety, a voluptu- 
ous, richness peculiar to an English landscape, to be found nowhere 
else. We can say, with more exact truth than the imaginative 
Keats— 

“* Much have we travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen,” 


both on the hither and thither side of the Atlantic, but England— 
even in material beauty—surpasses them all. Let no man of 
Albion travei in the vain quest of a more lovely land than his own.* 





* Some parts of Normandy, especially those near the banks of the Seine 
below Rouen, before it widens to an estuary, come nearest to it in good looks 
of any foreign country we have seen. 





But this by the way; we return for a moment to Altona, to ob- 
serve, first, that the abundant and fearlessly tame nightingales were 
already in full song in the neighbouring woods ; and secondly, that 
there is a good road, 46 miles long, thence to the port of Kiel on 
the Baltic, which is the king of Denmark’s pet, and he fondly 
hopes it will one day supersede Lubeck as a place of transit. 
Meantime the latter is as yet in full possession of that, as well as 
its other privilege of being one of the Hanse Towns. The dis- 
tance between Hamburgh and Lubeck is over thirty miles. The 
Danish moiety is kept (purposely) in a most execrable condition ; 
the post-chaises, like wounded snakes, dragging their slow length 
through ways full two feet deep in sand. The portion Lubeck- 
ward is better ; nevertheless, the ¢raje¢ occupies twelve tiresome 
hours. 

Luseck, to which we next repaired, is situated on the river 
Trave. It is like Hamburgh a free town, and in its most palmy 
days was the head of the famous Hanseatic League, formed here in 
1164, and of great use to the early European commercialists, in 
making head against the cruel and oppressive feudalism of the 
middle ages. The older houses of the city are built in the quaintly 
ornate style of its bygone (better) times, and steeples abound; 
one of which adorns (or encumbers) the townhouse, which is a 
superb structure, as is also the cathedral. The prevailing religion 
is Lutheran. Vessels of some burthen come up to the town, but 
its sea-gate is the port of Travemunde (or Mouth of the Trave), 
ten miles off, facing the open Baltic. 

The steam-boat sails from Travemunde to St. Petersburgh once 
a week, and the passage is usually made in three or four days. 
The price paid is exorbitant, about 10/. sterling. There are 5/. 
more exacted for provisions, eating and drinking (at least paying 
therefor) not being optional with the passenger. A diminution is 
hardly to be expected, so long as the monopoly endures of the 
company who own the boats ; it has yet six years torun. In the 
course of the voyage several islands are passed, the most consider- 
able of which are Rugen, Bornholm, and Gothland. Soon after 
entering the Gulf of Finland, the port of Revel is passed on the 
right, in Russia proper; on the left, that of Helsingfors, in 
Finland. Higher up the Gulf, on the right, at its broadest part, 
ninety miles S.W. of St. Petersburgh, near the mouth of the river 
Narova (a stream serving as a drainer of the great lake Picpus), 
stands Narva, famous for the signal defeat of the Russian army by 
the Swedish hero Charles XJI., in the year 1700. 

As we ascended the Gulf of Finland, we encouniered large 
parcels of floating ice, resulting from the breaking-up of the 
waters of the Narova, the Neva, and other rivers. The seasonal 
thaws were later this year than they usually are ; and an English 
steam-boat had been wrecked a few weeks before, (the passengers 
luckily escaped), by encountering the icy perils too soon. 

We have now arrived at Cronstapr, an island fortress—lying 
nearly equidistant from the right and left upper shores of the 
Gulf of Finland—which defends the entrance of the Neva ; it is the 
principal station of the Russian navy. All vessels arriving here 
are boarded, immediately on their arrival—at least as soon as the 
clumsy Russ boatmen can achieve that feat—by the custom-house 
officers, to bring the tormenting machinery of passport exactions 
into play. If it be the present policy of Russia to make access to 
her territories as difficult as possible to foreigners, she has hit on 


| the readiest means, by exorbitantly taxing all new-comers with 


never-ending official dues. First and last, these charges to each 
of our party exceeded 5/. sterling! Verily, had Peter the Great 
adopted this plan at its foundation, his capital would have had but 
a weakly infancy of it. Cronstadt is no contemptible marine 
dépét, either for extent or strength of fortification ; it is bristled 
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ith cannon, and contains an estimated population of 60,000. 
Steamers of inferior draught convey passengers onward to Peters- 
burgh, twenty-two miles distant. 

Our travellers were much struck with the contrast presented by 
the appearance of some “ handy lads”’ of English sailors, who 
happened then to be rowing a boat to an English frigate lying at 
Cronstadt, waiting the pleasure of our ambassador, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, then about to return to England. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether the Russians will ever be worth much as seamen. 
There is no calling wherein constant practice is so important. As 
the Baltic is shut up more than half the year, its navigators are 
idle full half their time, and, each season, have their business, as it 
were, torelearn. The Russians have now, indeed—thanks to the 
blindness of other powers—secured a rather handsome amount of 
seabord on the Black Sea, not to mention the remote Caspian, and 
are daily grasping at more ; but their late naval exploits, no more 
than their military, on the Circassian territories, which they im- 
pudently claim as theirs, have not as yet done them much honour. 
This by the way. Meantime, let us accompany our travellers to 
the showy, but not elegant, city of Peter the (barbarously) Great. 

This epithet we apply to the over-praised Czar, with no undue 
inconsideration. We do it advisedly, in the face of the great 
(poetical) authority of Thomson, who calls the Russians, up to the 
beginning of the last century, 


** 4 people savage from remotest time, 
A huge neglected empire, [which] one vast mind, 
By Heaven inspired, from Gothic darkness call’d. 
Immortal Peter! first of monarchs! He 
His stubborn country tamed—her rocks, her fens, 
Her floods, her seas, her ill-submitting sons ; 
And while the fierce barbarian he subdued, 
To more exalted soul he raised the man. 
Ye shades of ancient heroes, ye who toil’d 
Through long successive ages to build up 
A labouring plan of state, behold at once 
The wonder done !—behold the matchless prince! 
Who left his native throne, where reign’d till then 
A mighty shadow of unreal power ; 
Who greatly spurn’d the slothful pomp of courts ; 
And roaming every land, in every port 
His sceptre laid aside, with glorious hand 
Unwearied plying the mechanic tool, 
Gather’d the seeds of trades, of useful arts, 
Of civil wisdom, and of martial skill. 
Charged with the stores of Europe, home he goes ! 
Then cities rise amid the illumined waste ; 
O’er joyless deserts smiles the rural reign ; 
Far-distant flood to flood is social join’d ; 
The astonish’d Euxine hears the Baltic roar ; 
Proud navies ride on seas that never foain’d 
With daring keel before ; and armies stretch 
Each way their dazzling files, repressing here 
The frantic Alexander of the North, 
And awing there stern Othman’s shrinking sons, 
Sloth flies the land, and Ignorance and Vice, 
Of old dishonour proud ; it glows around, 
Taught by the royal hand that roused the whole, 
One scene of arts, of arms, of rising trade ; 
For what his wisdom plann’d, and power enforced, 
More potent still, his great example show’d.” 


This passage—we hope our readers will pardon its length—has its 
merits as a flattering picture, and little more ; such it was when he 
painted it, and such it remains to this hour. The civilisation of 
Russia is almost as superficial and as untrue as were the courtly 
portraits of a Lawrence. It is our firm belief that the great bulk 
of the Russian people of this present year are nearly in the same 
condition as respects material civilisation, and much the same as 
to moral civilisation, that they were A.D. 1640. The mental 


climate of these ungenial hyperborean regions remains nearly as 
unchanged as the physical. The policy of Peter, and still more 
that of his successors, has been favourable to anything but radica. 
improvement. 

It cannot be too often called to mind, that the sleepless care of 
the Russian government ever has been to establish in permanency 
a monstrous system of ‘‘ centralisation ” of all power, physical and 
moral, within its own iron gripe. There is no public in Russia. 
The people are as little conversant with the doings of their go- 
vernors as farm-horses are aware of the management of the estete 
on which they graze. All individual talent and energy is either 
patronisingly absorbed, or sedulously discountenanced into hope- 
less paralysis. How unfitted the Russians are to be the ‘‘civil- 
isers’’ of neighbouring nations, is therefore plain to all who are 
unpossessed (and many still are) by the unreasoning Russomania. 
The very personal aspect of the Muscovites is forbidding. They 
are probably—physiognomically considered—among the ugliest 
samples of the human race—short-nosed, high cheek-boned, 
small-eyed ; and the baser sort so uniformly alike, as to be scarcely 
distinguishable one from the other ; their faces, both of men and 
of women, have the same invariable stamp upon them of vehat the 
French call /’animalité immobile. God forbid that the supposition 
thrown out by Bonaparte at St. Heiena, ‘‘ Our Europe may some 
day become altogether Cosaqgue !’’ should ever be realised. 
| The city of St. Petersburgh must leave the impression upon the 
; traveller, who merely passes through it, of being one of the finest 
| of cities. The magnitude of the Neva—the noble width and 
straightness of the streets and quays—the seeming massiveness of 
the palaces and houses, and the apparent regularity of their archi- 
tecture (the latter is by no means in the purest Grecian taste— 
albeit that is much aimed at) —all is striking, and certainly not a 
little imposing, in every sense of the word. But a few days’ in- 
ternal, and even external, examination, soon dispels the illusion. 
TLe composition of the capital, like the making-up of the civilisa- 
tion of Muscovy, is superficial, in all senses. We were told that 
there is an annual outlay, by their proprietors, of full ten per 
| cent., even on the best-constructed houses, to keep them in decent 
| trim. This arises partly, no doubt, from the deteriorating opera- 
tions of an ungenial climate. Their outsides have to be white- 
washed, or painted, every year. Double doors and double windows 
are everywhere indispensable ; and a cheerful open fire-place in 
winter not to be thought of. 

Most of our readers will recollect the coincidence of many great 
fires having taken place in different parts of Europe, ut the time 
our beautiful London Exchange was burned ; and that the town- 
palace of the Emperor at St. Petersburg was one of them. That 
edifice is now rebuilt, and at an expense of human life which says 
little for the humanity of him who rejoices in the title of ‘‘ father 
of his people,’’ Nicholas I. We were assured, on respectable au- 
thority, that more than a thousand of the workpeople perished, 
from being obliged to work at it during the rigours of the winter 
season, just becatise the autocrat would have it finished within a 
certain short space of time ! 

Another great edifice, newly finished, and which we saw, is the 
new cathedral of St. Isaac. Its constructor, to whom we were 
introduced, is a Scotch builder, long resident in Russia, named 
Baird: he came originally from the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 
Some idea of the outlay incurred in building this church may be 
formed from what Mr. Baird told us himself, that he had a few 
days before sent in an account of 400,000/. for workmanship and 
a portion of the materials. The dome of the building is most 
capacious; the frame is of iron, and covered with copper plates, 
overlaid with the richest gilding. The materials of the body of the 
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edifice are correspondingly costly ; marble, jasper, &c., have been 
abundantly used in its construction andornament. Nevertheless, 
this “ St. Peter’s of the North,”’ as the almost-adoring Russians 
over-fondly call it, has little about it to excite the envy of the 
modern Romans. The sublime edifice of Bramante and Michael 
Angelo is now, as it ever was, unique. 

[To be continued.] 


RAMBLING NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 


THE GARDEN—AT HOME. 


“ The bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass : 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass.—ByYson, 





Lorp Bacon, in his Essay on Gardens, says, ‘‘ God Almighty 
first planted a garden; and, indeed, it is the purest of human 
pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man; 
without which, buildings and palaces are but gross handy-works : 
and as man shall ever see, that, when ages grow to civility and 
elegance, men come to build stately sooner than to garden finely, | 
as if gardening were the greater perfection.”? This is high testi- | 
mony ; and if gardens were thought worthy of so great praise at | 
the time this was written, they shou!d now be esteemed in a ten- 
fold degree. Within the last twenty years—the last ten especially 
—gardening has received great improvements, and immense 
numbers of new plants have been introduced from other countries. 

Gardening, as far as it relates to flowers, has for its object their 
cultivation in such disposition and arrangement as to produce the 
greatest amount of show and beauty possible, without reference to 
their use in any other particular. This effect is now obtained, to 
a degree formerly unknown, by the method of growing one parti- 
cular sort of plant in a bed, forming, when in bloom, a mass of 





flower of one colour ; and by grouping a number of these beds 
together, either on a lawn or with gravel-walks between. Another 
improvement is the turntng out into the open ground, during the 
summer-months, plants that are natives of climates warmer than ; 
ours, and which, during that time, grow and flower luxuriantly, | 
though unable to endure our winter. Many persons are thus able 
to enjoy the beauty of exotics that used to be only in the posses- | 
sion of those who could afford to keep them in greenhouses; and | 
as in all other cases facility of obtaining leads to possession, so in 
this the cultivation of flowers has greatly increased—I doubt not | 
with a corresponding good result to the enjoyment of the culti- | 
vators. 

A botanist may be a gardener, but he is not so of necessity ; for, 
as a botanist only, it is not the beauty of the flower that he seeks, 
but a knowledge of the structure of the plant, by which he may be 
able to discover its position in the order of nature. A florist, 
again, need not be a botanist, nor much of a gardener, his object 
being regulated by similar rules to those that guide bird-fanciers 
and that tribe of connoisseurs. His art is, however, founded in | 
nature—all he can do being merely to excite by cultivation powers 
latent in the particular plant taken under his notice, until it is 
brought as near as may be to his ideal standard. Then, by cross- 
ing this with some other species of the same genus, hybrids are 
produced, partaking of the qualities of each parent in different 
degrees ; and in proportion as they approach the standard fixed, 
are they esteemed good. These are called Florists’ Flowers ;— 
dahlias, pansies, geraniums, tulips, and many other ornaments of 
the garden, are of this class. I always think that it is a good sign | 
to see a man fond of flowers, even though he be only, or not so | 





much as, a florist. It shows that his heart is not yet utterly 
sealed against the beautiful and good, and that he is capable of 
enjoying pleasure from so quiet and unexciting a source as the 
cultivation of flowers ; an occupation befitting alike the learned 
and the labourer. 

The denizens of the garden are to me “old familiar faces ;” and 
I call to mind at this moment the garden where I spent the days 
of my youth—hours of sunshine too soon overclouded. 


** Enchanted hours of love and song! 
Spring-time of life !—why were ye ever 
Fleeting as bubbles swept along 
By hoarse Avoca’s dusky river?” 


Alas, regrets for the past are vain! True wisdom consists in 
making such of the present, that the future will give us no eause 
to attribute its evils to our former neglect. 

I am here reminded of Shelley’s exquisite description of a gar. 
den, or rather its contents ; and besides its own beauty, it is so 
applicable to the spot of which I speak, that no excuse is wanted 
for its introduction. 


** The Spring arose on the garden fair, 
Like the spirit of Love felt everywhere ; 
And each flower and herb on Earth’s dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 


The snow-drop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet ; 

And their breath was mix’d with fresh odour, sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 


Then the pied wind-flowers, and the tulip tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness ; 


And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green; 


And the hyacinth, purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music, so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense ; 


And the rose, like anymph to the bath addrest, 
Unveil’d the depth of her glowing breast, 

Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 

The soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 


And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Menad, its moonlight-colour’d cup, 
*Till the fiery star which is its eye 

Gazed through clear dew on the teader sky 5 


And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime 

Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 


And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 
Which lea through the garden along and across— 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees, 


Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells, 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels ; 

And flow’rets which, drooping as day droop’d too, 
Fell into pavilions, white, purple, and blue, 

To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew. 


And from this undefiled paradise 

The flowers (as an infant’s awakening eyes 
Smile on its mother, whose singing sweet 
Can first lull, and at last must awaken it,) 
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When Heaven’s blithe winds had unfolded them, 
As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem, 

Shone smiling to Heaven, and every one 

Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun; 


For each one was interpenetrated 

With the light and odour its neighbour shed, 

Like young lovers whom youth and love make dear, 
Wrapp’d and fill’d by their mutual atmosphere.” 


There ! dear reader, is a string of gems—of flowers that die not, 
nor grow old. 

Why are flowers beautiful? It is very easy to conceive that all 
the purposes they accomplish could have been performed if they 
had been destitute of beauty ; and if, as geologists tell us, the races 
of plants existing in the prior stages of the world’s history, before 
man’s appearance, were of those classes that have flowers incon- 
spicuous, or wanting in beauty, and that coeval with man were 
introduced the now-existing orders of vegetable life, there appears 
to be a confirmation of what I believe to be the truth—that it was 
not without design for man’s benefit that flowers were made so 
luxuriant in beauty ; the intention being, in part at least, that his 
attention should be drawn by them from his every-day toil and 
material wants, and that, by refining and exalting his nature, he 
should be taught a great lesson—the utility of beauty. 





EFFECTS OF AN ECLIPSE OF THE MOON IN THE 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 

Our readers may recollect that eight years ago—that is, in the 
year 1832—the people of France, and not a few of the people of 
England, were set a-shaking in their shoes, from the fear that the 
earth and a comet, like two mismanaged ships at sea, would pro- 
bably ‘‘ pitch into one another,’ and disturb the “ harmony of 
the spheres.’? Comets are probably gaseous ; and therefore, if 
even a stray one, like a dawdling omnibus, did come slap up 
against our venerable carriage, the probability is, that it might do 
as little mischief as a cloud striking against a mountain. But 
notwithstanding the general belief that affairs are better managed 
in the ethereal regions than on our terrestrial globe—notwith- 
standing the ascertained fact, that the comet would cross the orbit 
of the earth a month before the arrival of the latter at the same 
spot, and that therefore, even at their nearest approximation, the 
two bodies would be very far distant—the civilised folks of Europe 
were in no small consternation, and more than one philosopher— 
M. Arago, for instance, in France—had set to work to quiet 
them. 

We make these observations by way of moderating the 1augh 
against the poor Africans, which might be excited by the following 
amusing extract. The scene took place in 1830, two years before 
the cometary fuss in Europe. We must, however, give two or 
three more prefatory words of explanation before we introduce the 
extract. 

The Messrs. Lander, in their celebrated African expedition in 
1830, travelled by land to the town of Boussa, on the Niger, the 
place where Mungo Park perished; and afterwards descended by 
the river to the sea, thus settling the long-disputed question of the 
course of the Niger, or the Quorra, as it is now called. While 
the brothers tarried at Boussa, they were treated with kindness by 
the king, and had many opportunities of observing his own cha- 
racter and that of the people. At the conclusion of certain 
holidays, which had been celebrated with most boisterous festivity, 
and when the people were retired, or retiring to rest, in order to 





recover from their fatigues, a scene occurred, which we give in the 
words of the Messrs. Lander :— 

** About ten o’clock at night, when we were sleeping on our 
mats, we were suddenly awoke by a great cry of distress from in- 
numerable voices, attended by a horrid clashing and clattering 
noise, which the hour of the night tended to make more terrific. 
Before we had time to recover from our surprise, old Pascoe 
rushed breathless into our hut, and informed us with a trembling 
voice that ‘the sun was dragging the moon across the heavens.’ 
Wondering what could be the meaning of so strange and ridiculous 
a story, we ran out of the hut half-dressed, and we discovered that 
the moon was totally eclipsed. A number of people were gathered 
together in our yard, in dreadful apprehension that the world was 
at an end, and that this was but the ‘beginning of sorrows.’ We 
learnt from them that the Mahomedan priests residing in the city, 
having personified the sun and moon, had told the king and the 
people that the eclipse was occasioned through the obstinacy and 
disobedience of the latter luminary. They said that for along time 
previously the moon had been displeased with the path she had 
been compelled to take through the heavens, because it was filled 
with thorns and briers, and obstructed with a thousand other diffi- 
culties ; and therefore that, having watched for a favourable oppor- 
tunity, she had this evening deserted her usual track, and entered 
into that of the sun. She had not, however, travelled far up the 
sky, on the forbidden road, before the circumstance was discovered 
by the sun, who immediately hastened to her in his anger, and 
punished her dereliction by clothing her in darkness, forcing her 
back to her own territories, and forbidding her to shed her light 
upon the earth. This story, whimsical as it may seem, was 
received with implicit confidence in its truth by the king and 
queen, and most of the people of Boussa; and the cause of the 
noises which we had heard, and which were still continuing with 
renewed vehemence, was explained to us by the fact that they were 
all ‘ assembled together in the hope of being able to frighten away 
the sun to his proper sphere, and leave the moon to enlighten the 
world as at other times.’ This is much after the manner of many 
savage nations. 

‘While our informant was yet speaking to us, a messenger 
arrived at our yard from the king, to tell us the above tale, and 
with an invitation to come to see him immediately. Therefore, 
slipping on the remainder of our clothes, we followed the man to 
the residence of his sovereign, from outside of which the cries 
proceeded, and here we found the king and his timid partner sit- 
ting on the ground. Their usual good spirits and cheerful beha- 
viour had forsaken them entirely; both appeared overwhelmed 
with apprehension, and trembled at every joint. Like all their 
subjects, in the hurry of fear and the suddenness of the alarm, they 
had come out of their dwellings half-dressed—the head and legs, 
and the upper part of their persons, being entirely exposed. We 
soon succeeded in quelling their fears, or at least in diminishing 
their apprehension. The king then observed, that neither himself 
nor the oldest of his subjects recollected seeing but one eclipse of 
the moon besides the one he was gazing at ; that it had occurred 
exactly when the Falatahs began to be formidable in the country ; 
and that it had forewarned them of all the wars, disasters, and 
calamities which subsequently took place. 

‘¢ We had seated ourselves opposite to the king and queen, and 
within two or three feet of them, where we could readily observe 
the moon and the people without inconvenience, and carry on the 
conversation at the same time. Ifthe royal couple shuddered with 
terror on beholding the darkened moon, we were scarcely less 
affected by the savage gestures of those within a few yards of us, 
and by their piereing cries, so wild, so loud, and so piercing, that 
an indescribable sensation of horror stole over us, and rendered us 
almost as nervous as those whom we had come to comfort. The 
earlier part of the evening had been mild, serene, and remarkably 
pleasant ; the moon had arisen with uncommon lustre, and being 
at the full, her appearance was extremely delightful. It was the 
conclusion of the holidays, and many of the people were enjoying 
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the delicious coolness of a serene night, and resting from the 
laborious exertions of the day : but when the moon became gradu- 
ally obscured, fear overcame every one. As the eclipse increased, 
they became more terrified. All ran in great distress to inform 
their sovereign of the circumstance; for there was not a single 
cloud to form so deep a shadow, and they could not comprehend 
the nature or meaning of an eclipse. The king was as easily 
frightened as his people, being equally simple and ignorant ; he 
would not therefore suffer them to depart. Numbers sometimes 
beget courage and confidence, he thought—so he commanded 
them to remain near his person, and to do all in their power to 
restore the lost glory of the moon. 

‘¢ In front of the king’s house, and almost close to it, are a few 
magnificent cotton-trees, round which the soil had been freed from 
grass, &c., for the celebration of the games. On this spot were 
the terrified people assembled, with every instrument capable of 
making a noise which could be procured in the whole town. 
They had formed themselves into a large treble circle, and conti- 
nued running round with amazing velocity, crying, shouting, and 





groaning with all their might. They tossed and flung their heads 
about, twisted their bodies into all manner of contortions, jumped | 
into the air, stamped with their feet on the ground, and flourished 
their hands above their heads. No scene in the romance of | 
‘ Robinson Crusoe’ was so wild and savage as this—and a large 
wood fire, with a few men spitted and roasting before it, was alone | 
wanting to render it complete! Little boys and girls were outside | 
the ring, running to and fro, clashing empty calabashes against | 
each other, and crying bitterly ; groups of men were blowing on | 
trumpets, which produced a harsh and discordant sound; some 
were employed in beating old drums ; others, again, were blowing | 
on bullock’s horns ; and in the short intervals between the rapid | 
succession of all these fiend-like noises, was heard one more dismal | 
than the rest, proceeding from an iron tube, accompanied by the | 
clanking of chains. Indeed, everything that could increase the 
uproar was put in requisition on this memorable occasion ; nor did | 
it cease till midnight, when the eclipse had passed away. Never 
have we witnessed so extraordinary a scene as this. The dimi- 
nished light, when the eclipse was complete, was just sufficient to 
enable us to distinguish the various groups of people, and contri- 
buted in no small degree to render the scene still more imposing. 
If an individual, a stranger to Africa, were to be placed on a sud- 
den in the midst of the terror-struck people, he would imagine 
himself to be among a legion of demons, holding a revel over a 
fallen spirit ; so peculiarly unearthly, wild, and horrifying was the 
appearance of the dancing group, and the clamour which they 
made. It was perhaps fortunate for us that we had an almanac 
with us, which foretold the eclipse ; for although we neglected to 
inform the king of this circumstance, we were yet enabled to tell 
him and his people the exact time of its disappearance. This 
succeeded in some measure in suppressing their fears, for they 
would believe anything we might tell them ; and perhaps, also, it 
has procured for us a lasting reputation ‘and aname.’ ‘ Oh,’ 
said the king, ‘ there will be sorrow and crying this night from 
Wowow to Yaoorie. The people will have no one to comfort or 
condole with them ; they will fancy this eclipse to be the harbinger 
of something very dreadful, and they will be in distress and 
trouble till the moon shall have regained her brightness.’ It was 
nearly one o’clock when we left the king and queen, to return to 
our hut; everything was then calm and silent, and we lay down to 
rest in peace.”’ | 
A day or two before this scene of terror, this same king of | 
Boussi manifested that he was not so very much inferior to 
Europeans. The king had taken his part, very actively, in amus- 
ing the people during the holidays; and, as the sun was setting, | 





‘*the people, both strangers and inhabitants, were then collected | 
together before the king’s house, for the purpose of hearing an | 
oration from their monarch ; for, in pursuance ‘of an ancient and | 
established practice, the king of Boussi annually harangues his | 


people on the celebration of this festival. The sovereign is at | 


least a head taller than any of his subjects, so that he was a re. 
markable and conspicuous object to every one of his audience. If 
such a comparison may be ventured on, the commencement of his 
speech was in its nature not much unlike that delivered on the 
opening of parliament by his Majesty of England. The king of 
Boussa began by assuring his people of the internal tranquillity of 
the empire, and of the friendly disposition of foreign powers 
towards him. He then exhorted his hearers to attend to the cul- 
tivation of the soil, to work diligently, and live temperately ; and 
concluded with an injunction for them all to be abstemious iu the 
use of beer. He declared that too much indulgence in it was tlie 
source of much evil and wretchedness, and the cause of most of 
the quarrels and disturbances that had taken place in the city. 
‘Go; retire to rest soberly and cheerfully,’ said the king, ‘and do 
as I have requested you, when you will be an example to your 
neighbours, and win the good opinion and applause of mankind.’ 
The king’s speech lasted for three-quarters of anhour. He spoke 
vehemently and with much eloquence ; his language was forcible 
and impressive, and his action appropriate and commanding ; 


| and he dismissed the assembly with a graceful and noble air. 


Instead of a sceptre, the monarch flourished the tuft of a lion’s 
tail.’’ 





ON THE IMAGERY AND DESCRIPTIVE POWERS 
OF POETRY.* 


{n order to do justice to the works of the poets, it is essential 
that we should, in reading, fully comprehend their beauties. This 
can only be done by a slow and attentive perusal. Verse, how- 
ever, being considered by many to come under the department of 
light reading, few give it that attention which is requisite to un- 
derstand its meaning ; they satisfy themselves with the harmony 
of the measure, without seeking or wishing to know more. Hence 
those images, the fine creations of the poet’s brain—coruscations of 
light and beauty flashing from the altar of genius—fall forceless 
on the eye. But this should not be: we do injustice to the pil- 
grims of poesy by this neglect. We content ourselves with a 
glimpse only of the shrines which they have erected to the Muses, 
without stopping to examine the beautiful garlands hung about 
them, or the brilliant gems with which they are enriched. In 
other words, we peruse the works of the poets—we award them 
that meed which too often public taste has already given them, and 
are content ; those chaste and sweet similes, born of the poet’s 
inspiration, are passed by almost unheeded. 

It need scarcely be remarked, that rhyme is not necessarily 
essential to the formation of poetry. Passages in the blank-verse 
writings of our great dramatists furnish abundant evidence to the 
contrary, and contain the very spirit of poetry in their imagery, 
vigour, and expression. Rhyme is but the harmonious measure 
in which poets dress their words; it is the fervour, the glow of 
feeling, speaking forth in musical numbers, in itself more musical, 
that constitutes true poetry. Rhyme is but the naked form, which 
the poet clothes with the garments of his own creative and imagi- 
native spirit. 

But before I endeavour to illustrate any passage on the subjects 
which I have chosen, I would premise that I am not prepared to 
go deep into the matter. Unacquainted with the mechanical rules 


| by which poetry is guided, I can only offer the opinions of one, 
| perhaps, ill able to speak on its relative merits. I can only say I 
| have felt the beauty and force of well-conceived imagery, and my 


heart has ever been stirred by the descriptive power which verse 
sometimes possesses. Conscious that the fine conceits, the brilli- 
ant similes or imagery, are passed over too lightly, I would direct 





* From a Lecture delivered by Mr. George Fletcher, one of our contribu- 
tors, at the Lichfield Mechanics’ Institute, 
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If attention to them in particular; for to the influence of description “A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 
his all hearts are open. at the Aer winds rg it with ahs dew 3 
the My first extracts will be made from a production of Miller’s, mer pina ratet arr vagaestohy sae 
of the basket-maker of Southwark, the author of a charming volume ee eho sci : 
las called ‘‘ A Day in the Woods,” and many other works, and, I may | hai sation roi vine 
ul. venture to add, a poet of a high order. J quote from him, not } And delight, though less bright, was far more deep ; 
nd only as offering appropriate specimens, but as being one of @y And day’s veil fell from the world of sleep.” 
the own grade ; the writer of the “‘ Dying Widow” being an operative. | as we read this glowing poem, the air seems redolent with the 
tlie The widow has lost her husband by shipwreck, and she is intro- fragrance of nature—the silver dew falls on the blossoms—the 
of duced on her deathbed, speaking thus— tvees are stirred with music—and we see in fancy the flowers close 
- ‘© Those cold white curtain-folds displace : their petals at the kiss of night; but the death of the Sensitive 
a . shar rae y e mpc a Plant, which is told, breaks in upon the almost cloying sweetness 
nt : - : — oe y ener ’ of the description, and it naturally subsides into a mournful tone, 
And all nig ong it loo at me ° ° 
ke oedane hese een enes, befitting the death of the delicate. 
jle Yet trembled while it did remain; The song of the Blind Girl, in Bulwer’s “ Last Days of Pom- 
r; 1 closed my eyes, and tried to pray— | peii,” finely expresses the deep sense of her own sightless condition 
ir. Alas! I tried in vain!” the maiden feels in connexion with the visible world. I give a 
ai ; ; 
if How love to the death is here exemplified! Things inanimate | snatch of it :— 
assume the features of the beloved ; and the idea of the dead look- “ The blind girl’s home is the house of night; 
if ing at her ‘all night long ’’ would be almost appalling, were you And its beings are empty voices!” 
not told she ‘‘ wished it not to go away.’’ Sir Walter Scott has | The morning dawns, but she wakes not to its radiance ; friends 
related an incident (in his ‘‘ Demonology and Witchcraft ’’) | smile on her, but she sees them not. She moves in darkness, and 
al somewhat similar. He says he was struck, on entering his room, | her home is night. The voices of those she loves are to her what 
is by observing the likeness of a deceased friend (Lord Byron) ' the living forms are to the sight of others; she knows them only 
e standing in the apartment ; as he approached the phantom, how- by the sounds they utter, and sees them (if the expression may be 
of ever, it resolved itself into the objects with which the wall was | allowed) with her ears. The whole of the song is full of beautiful 
rd hung, which things had (assisted by Sir Walter Scott’s highly- | imagery. 
z, wrought fancy) assumed the form of his friend. It is very pro- | In Shelley’s translation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” there is a passage 
d bable, notwithstanding, that Miller was indebted to no other source | descriptive of a land-storm. Mark, how vigorous the picture :— 
of than his own imagination for the simile, when he wrote his © & clend thidbons the wight. 
uA “Dying Widow.’’ But to continue ;—after several stanzas of Hark, how the tempest crashes through the forest ! 
1. almost overpowering pathos, the widow, speaktigof her husband’s The owls fly out in strange affright ; 
' miniature, says— The columns of the evergreen palaces 
Are split and shattered ; 
S, ‘¢ Within my coffin let it lie, The roots creak, and stretch, and groan; 
it And find its way to where I loved.” And ruinously overthrown, 
n 5 : The trunks are crush’d and batter’d 
‘ That is, as her form decayed, the likeness, placed on her breast, By the fierce blasts’ unconquerable stress. 
a might sink down till it reached her very heart. This must be Over each other crack and crash they all 
's meant when she says, ‘‘ And find its way to where I loved.”’— | In terrible and intertangled fall. 
Simplicity and affection, indeed, pervade the whole poem. ‘ Asé through the ruins of the shaken mountain 
, I will give next a little trifle, by Ebenezer Elliot, called | -— srs a wi , 
y gets It is not the velee of the fountain, 
e Spring: “— Nor the wolf in his midnight prowl.” 
e “ Again the viglet of our early days ’ | We hear the Storm Spirit moaning among the gnarled branches of 
p ae - a os the ‘‘ evergreen palaces ;’’ louder waxes the terrible voice. The 
e ‘The streams, rejoiced that winter’s work is done, trees toss their thousand arms ; then a rush, as of the winging of a 
f Talk of to-morrow’s cowslips as they run. | host of tempest demons; heaven’s cannon thunders; and, cleft by 
, Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom ! | the mighty lightning-sword, the forest-king lies prostrate. 
a Thy leaves are coming, snowy-blossom’d thorn !— I turn from this to a simile of the gentle, unassuming Keats, 
ig Wake, buried ily ! ee, ead ~~ wrsneeh full of sweetness and nature-loving kindness. He pictures the god 
And thou, shade-loving hyacinth, be born! | : 5 g 
Then haste, sweet rose! sweet woodbine, hymn the morn, H of the west wind, Zephyrus, as 
: Whose dew-drops shall illume with pearly light j “ Fondling the flower amidst the sobbing rain.” 
0 Each grassy blade that thick embattled stands, | ‘ 
3 From sea to sea!— while daisies, infinite, | The rain comes weeping over the flower, till, surcharged with its 
, Uplift in praise their little glowing hands, | sorrow, it droops its fragile head ; then comes the “ balm-breath- 
I O’er every hill that under heaven expands.” ing ” wind, like a kind nurse, to comfort, and as the poet fondly 
y Only think of the streams murmuring and gabbling as they run | €XPresses, to “fondle ”” over it. 
2 along, about the cowslips that will spring up to-morrow! The | The following image of consumption, 88 drawn by Shelley, 
- idea of the daisies lifting up ‘‘ their little glowing hands’’ in evinces a master-hand in its delicate painting. A youth has felt 
t praise is very fanciful, too. | the power of the destroyer, and its fatal progress is thus told— 
The two following verses from Shelley’s ‘“ Sensitive 7 iant’’ | “‘ His cheek became less pale than fair, 
P offer, in the luxury of the description, a vivid contrast to the sim- As rose-o'ershadowed lilies are.” . 
plicity of the preceding :— A rose overshadowed by a lily—how fine! The kiss of corruption 
* 
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has pressed its victim; lighting up his cheek, like sunlight over a 
cemetery, with a glow that only the more plainly shows the mor- 
tality in ruins beneath. A melancholy finish is given to the 
picture by the lines that follow in the story, that say— 


* And soon his bright and sunny hair— 
In this alone Jess beautiful— 
Like grass in tombs grew wild and rare.” 


When we see human beings, who (afflicted with some incurable 
disease) we feel are foredoomed to perish, the fancy—be we ever so 
unimaginative—almost naturally invests them, while living, with 
some of the attributes of the dead. Their eyes, for instance, we 
think, look glassy and unearthly. The countenance seems as if 
the taint of the grave were already there, in its pallid, bloodless 
hue. Such thoughts as these are likely to strike the mind of any 
one, and poets have clothed it with some of their finest language. 
I remember one passage, though of a more pleasing character than 
the one just quoted, of a maiden dying. It says— 


« She grows less and less earthly, 
And all that’s mortal seems to melt away.” 


This description, it must be confessed, is true to nature, as deli- 
neating the spiritual appearance which dying youth sometimes 
wears. I do not, however, remember a poet but the creative 
Shelley, who gives a character like that given to the hair of the 
consumptive, which he likens to “ grass growing amid tombs.”’ 
As examples of nervous and bold description, and no less forci- 
ble imagery, I will extract part of the scene where Manfred 
invokes his subject phantoms, in Byron’s drama of that name.— 
The Mountain Spirit answers the call of the magician in this 


manner :—— 
*‘ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 

They crown’d him long ago 

On « throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced— 
The avalanche in his hand ; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 

The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward, day by day ; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 

I am the spirit of the place ; 
Could make the mountain bow, 

And quiver to his cavern’d base ;— 
And what with me wouldst ¢iou ?” 


The Spirit of the Earth thus replies to the invocation :— 
«« Where the slumbering earthquake 

Lies pillow’d on fire, 

And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly higher ; 

Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth, 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth; 

I have quitted my birth-place 
Thy bidding to bide ; 

Thy spell hath subdued me— 
Thy will be my guide.” 


The Spirit of the Storm thus responds to the summons :— 


“1 am the rider of the wind, 

And stirrer of the storm ; 

The hurricane I zeft behind 
Is yet with lightning warm. 

To speed to thee, o’er shore and sea, 
I swept upon the blast ; 

The fleet I met sail’d well, and yet 
*T will sink ere. night be past.” 


I need scarcely offer a remark on these three passages; they are, 


v 





in fact, speaking pictures, full of majesty and strength of colour- 
ing. Their language, too, is what artists call admirably in 
keeping.’” How magnificent the coronation of the “ monarch of 
mountains,” ‘‘ on a throne of rocks,” robed in mist, and crowned 
with winter’s eternal diadem ; and then his girdle of forests, and 
grasping the avalanche, complete the character. The embodiment 
of the Spirit of Earth is no less appropriate. The imagination is 
borne to the spot where, seated on his couch of flame, the Lava 
Demon bade rivers of fire overwhelm Herculaneum and Pompeii— 
the dwellings of the classic and the beautiful,—and then swiftly 
wafted away to the precincts of the giant Andes. But perhaps the 
Storm Spirit is the most forcible in its tone. The power that tolls 
the knell of those that go down in the deep is here called up, 
clothed in a form, and speaking words, that tell his terrible privi- 


lege. 
[To be concluded.] 





SHETLAND FOWLERS. 

Tue governor mentioned, that lately at Feroé, a fowler descended 
safely by the usual conveyance of a rope ; but when about to be 
drawn up again, owing to some awkward entanglement, he arrived 
at the surface with his feet upwards, His alarmed friends thought 
his head had been cut off, and felt so relieved to discover their 
mistake, that the whole party burst into a simultaneous peal of 
laughter, while the adventurer was very glad he had any face to 
put on the matter at all, and laughed heartily also. The upper 
part of these cliffs generally overhangs the base; therefore the 
rockmen, when desirous to obtain a footing, are obliged to swing 
themselves many yards out in the air, that the re-action may shoot 
them back in contact with the precipice, when they instantly cling 
to any little projection that offers, and, after hanging on it, anchor 
the end of their rope to stone, and proceed with a small hand-net 
stretched on a hoop, to spoon the eggs out of their nests, deposit- 
ing them carefully in a sack which they carry behind ; aud when 
the unlucky bird sees her loss inevitable, by a curious instinct she 
often pushes out the egg to save herself. An enterprising fowler, 
standing on the projection once, with a sheer precipice both above 
and below him of several hundred feet, observed the end of his 
rope become suddenly disengaged from its moorings, and swing 
like a pendulum far into the distant space. If it escaped entirely 
away, he knew that death, either by a fall, or by the slower and 
more dreadful process of starvation, must become inevitable: 
therefore, perceiving that the rope, before it finally settled, would 
swing once more almost within his grasp, he earnestly watched 
the moment of its return, made a desperate spring forward, 
clutched it in his hand, and was saved.’’—Shetland and the Shet- 
landers, by Miss Sinclair. 





LEGACY DUTY. 

A return has been made to the House of Commons, showing the amount of 
capital on which the several rates of legacy-duty have been paid in Great 
Britain in the year 1732; and also an abstract of the total amount of legacies 
which paid duty since 1797. The latter amounts to the enormous sum of 
1,081,461,000/. : the total amount of capital on which legacy-duty was paid in 
1839 was 42,052,207/; and of that, more than four millions sterling paid the 
ten per cent. duty, and 21,604,065/. paid the one per cent. duty; the former 
being the per centage payable by distant relatives or strangers in blood, and 
the latter by children or parents, or any lineal descendant or ancestor. The 
total legacy, probate, and other duties of this description, paid into the public 
treasury since 1797 was about fifty-eight millions sterling. 
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